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Illinois U | ihrary 


The Politics of Public Lands 


Mr. Wiison: Here in the West, 


1 from Salt Lake City, we discuss na- 
f tional policy in relation to public 


lands. To the westerner, whose whole 
economy is dependent upon water- 
sheds, what happens to these lands is 
a crucial political issue in this presi- 
dential election year. 

Wright, you are a rancher and 
-livestock raiser. What is your interest 
in the use of public lands? 


Mr. Wricut: Obviously it is in the 
processing of the natural forage 
which grows on these public lands. 


| Ever since immediately following the 


first World War, I have been engaged 
in trying to make a livelihood from 
the livestock business. I have operated 
in the states of Montana, New Mex- 
ico, California, and Arizona, and, for 
the last twenty-two years, I have 
been located in the state of Nevada. 


Mr. Witson: Carhart, what is your 
interest in this business? 


Mr. Carnart: I have, I believe, the 
same interest as every citizen in being 
a part owner of these lands—an un- 
divided interest in the public lands of 


the West. I would like to make the 


point that I also came out here at 
about the same time that Mr. Wright 
started in the livestock business—in 
1919. I have been over the ranges 
from Montana to New Mexico, and 


* 


1 


I have run range surveys as a part of 
my wildlife coordination work. So 
that I know some of the territory, too. 


Mr. Witson: From the standpoint 
of the public at large, it should be 
made perfectly clear that there is 
nothing so important to any part of 
the western economy as the condition 
of its watersheds. There is nothing so 
important as the condition, for exam- 
ple, of range lands. In the discussion 
this morning we are going to talk 
about Forest Service lands and lands 
which are set aside under the Taylor 
Grazing Act.1 These include about 
one hundred and eighty-five million 
acres in the Forest Service, of which 
one hundred and thirty-five million 
are here in the West, and one hun- 
dred and forty-six million acres which 
were set aside under the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

This, just in terms of numbers of 
acres, is of tremendous importance. 
But, from the standpoint of the econ- 
omy of the West, it is vital, since these 
ranges and their condition determine, 
in a live sense, the availability of 
water to every other type of industry. 
It is for this reason that this is pecu- 
liarly important. 

1 The Taylor Grazing Control- Act was 
passed in 1934. It established a public 


agency to form, manage, and supervise 
grazing districts on the public domain. 
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What, then, would you say, 
Wright, is wrong with the handling 
of these lands under our present pub- 
lic policy? 


Mr. Wricut: There has been a lot 
of literature put out about land grabs. 
It is true that we are having and have 
had, for a period of years, a land- 
grab program in these western states 
by the federal government, which has 
been steadily increasing its holdings. 
However, it has also expanded to 
other states in the Union, so that it 
becomes very definitely a national 
problem. 

We have heard a great deal about 
overstocking the grazing lands. We 
do have an overstocking problem in 
these western states—not of livestock 
but of federal employees, who are in- 
terfering with this long-established 
business of use of the public lands 
and the ranges of the West. My view 
as to what is wrong is that we have 
reversed our long-established land 
policy, one of land disposal, and con- 
verted it to one of land management 
by government agencies. 


Mr. Wirson: Carhart, would you 
agree with the position Wright has 
taken here? 


Mr. Carnart: I want first to make 
just one point about the acquisition 
of the lands in the eastern part of the 
United States. Very often it was ac- 
tual purchase of lands which had 
been denuded and turned into the 
national forests to protect the water- 
shed. That is part of the eastern land 
grab that Wright is talking about. 


With regard to the public lands. 
policy and how this land is being 
used under the Forest Service Act, 
the primary need of watershed and of 
timber production is recognized, 
That is the primary use of the forests. 
In addition to that, we have the graz- 
ing use, which is a legitimate use; we 
have recreation; and we have fish and 
game. In the Taylor Grazing Act 
setup, with its one hundred and forty- 
six million acres, grazing is the pri- 
mary use. But other uses are tied in - 
with it so that essentially what we do 
have is a multiple-use system of the 
public lands at the present time. 


Mr. Wricut: May I point out one 
thing in connection with Carhart’s 
statement? Even though these lands 
which are being picked up in other 
states can be brushed off as an essen- 
tial function or a necessity, in many 
instances, the fact does remain that 
the taxable wealth is being reduced | 
in the states and counties from which 
this land is being withdrawn. And it 
is our view that it is becoming a very 
serious problem to the national wel- 
fare. 


Mr. Wirson: How would you 
change the present land policy, then? 


Mr. Wricut: The first step, per- 
haps, would be a reclassification of 
all the public lands to make a deter- 
mination of their highest use, pend- 
ing their final disposition. I think 
that certainly stability and security in 
their use should be assured. And, 
above all, like any other business, so 
far as the range or the livestock inter- 
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ests are concerned, there should be 


\jsingle management. Today we have 
ithe problem of managing our own 


private property, the problem of the 
Forest Service’s managing us on our 
use of forest lands, and the problem 
of the Grazing Service’s managing us 
on the use of federal lands. I know of 
no other business that is handicapped 
with this conflict of management. 


Mr. Carnart: The reason for the 
management of these different areas 
of the public lands about which you 
speak is that the federal government 
is managing those lands for other 


‘usages too. Wright, you are looking 


at the thing from the livestock man’s 
point of view on the matter with re- 


| gard to the one-management view- 


point. You are coming in contact 
with federal employees who are man- 


aging these lands for all types of use. 


Mr. Wirson: What would you 
hope to accomplish from your reclas- 
sification, Wright? 

Mr. Wraicut: | think that we could 


make a determination of the division 
of these lands as between their more 


‘appropriate use and their higher use. 
think that there are certain lands, 


perhaps a minor portion of the forest 
lands, which could be put into graz- 
ing commons. There are lands, per- 
haps outside the forest, which should 
be included in the forests. And, be- 
fore we can determine a long-time 
policy, we must know with what 


‘interests we are working, and these 


are the varied interests to which Car- 
hart has referred. 


I do not mean to be entirely selfish 
in my approach on this thing. I recog- 
nize that there are other uses. It is 
quite a problem, I believe, to evaluate 
these uses, but it is one of the first 
steps which must be accomplished. 


Mr. Wirson: Do you think that 
the best exploitation of these lands for 
the total use would be achieved un- 
der private ownership rather than un- 
der the public Taylor Grazing Land 
Act? 


Mr. Wricut: That is my view, as a 
long-term proposition; yes, sir. 


Mr. Witson: What is your view, 
Carhart? 


Mr. Caruart: I cannot agree with 
that attitude on the part of Wright. I 
have seen altogether too many in- 
stances of overuse of lands for graz- 
ing and the resulting deterioration of 
the range. Then, there arrives a con- 
flict as a result of the deterioration for 
other uses where the ranges have 
been abused. I think that in the long 
run the ranges have to be managed 
on a coordinate-use basis of all values 
which are there present. 


Mr. Witson: Has the land deteri- 
orated under the Taylor Grazing 
Act control? 


Mr. CarHart: As a general state- 
ment, the land under the Taylor 
Grazing setup, in the main, has prob- 
ably improved. There are different 
areas, and we cannot talk of this thing 
in an entirely blanket application; 
but in the majority of areas I think 
that there has been improvement. 
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Mr. Wricut: I agree with the fact 
that there has been improvement, but 
I do not ignore the fact that that im- 
provement is largely the result of cli- 
matic changes. For example, when 
the Taylor Grazing Act went into 
effect, we were in the trough of one 
of the greatest droughts the country 
has ever known. Since that time the 
coverage on these Taylor Grazing 
Act lands has increased tremendous- 
ly. I do not give credit for all that in- 
crease in forage to federal adminis- 
tration. I give some credit to God 


Almighty who provided the rains. 


Mr. Witson: You have suggested, 
Wright, that private ownership 
would be better. Would you imply 
that there has been more rapid re- 
habilitation of the range which was 
privately owned as the result of these 
rains and as the result of better care 
than has developed under public 
ownership? 


Mr. Wraicut: It seems to me that 
the answer has been obvious. There 
has been a constant reduction of the 
livestock on the forest and some re- 
duction on the public lands; and yet, 
during the war period, we accom- 
plished the greatest production of 
livestock ever known. Where are 
those livestock ? They must have gone 
to private lands. And if they claim 
that the private individual is unable 
to manage these lands properly, it 
certainly is not borne out by the facts 
of production results. 


Mr. Carnart: There is an angle 
on which I would like to check, and 


that is the question of just how far 
the high level of use of these lands 
and the degree of deterioration that 
may have developed from that in the 
past is responsible for the reduction 
of cattle on these ranges. You are 
speaking of this high level of national 
production, and you say that we have 
a reduction of grazing on the public 
lands and an increase on private 
lands. That is right. But is it not true 
that that reduction on the public 
lands is due to a level of use there 
which has resulted in some deteriora-_ 
tion of the range production? 


Mr. Wricnt: I am not sure that I 
follow you on the level of use. I am 
analyzing it purely from the stand- 
point of feed units which have been 
consumed and of the net result to the 
nation in the production of meat and 


by-products. 


Mr. Witson: You made a com- 
ment a moment ago, Wright, that _ 
there had been a great increase in the 
production of meat during the war. 
This brings up an interesting prob- 
lem. How large a part of this Ameri- 
can cattle industry has actually been 
on the public range—on the public 
grazing and the forest lands? 


Mr. Wricnt: That is a rather diffi- 
cult question to answer in a brief way. 


Mr. Carnart: It has been repre- 
sented, to some degree in the past, 
that a large portion of the livestock 
industry of the whole nation rests on 
these public lands. When we come 
down to the absolute analysis of the 
thing, we find out that there is only a 


ion which is involved in the use of 
hese lands. In other words, there are 
bout nine million, seven hundred 
nd nineteen thousand beef cattle 
ere in the western states. The cattle 
going on these public ranges repre- 
ent only about one in ten head which 
ever get on the national forests; and 
only about one in five which ever get 
n the Taylor Grazing lands. 

In addition to that, we have to rec- 
ognize that these cattle are on these 
lands only one-third of the year. So, 
when it comes to an actual statistical 
basis, there is less than 1 per cent of 
the total beef production of the 
United States which rests on national 
forests and less than 2 per cent which 
rests on Taylor Grazing lands in ani- 
mal feeding-days. 

There is just one more point. While 
the use reduces statistically to that 
level, we must recognize that the use 
of this land does fit into a ranch oper- 
ation in the year’s cycle in a very 
important way and that it has that 
importance. Furthermore, we must 
recognize that a lot of the feeder 
stock (nobody knows how much) 
comes off the western range. The 
young cattle are sent, in this case, onto 
the feeding lots in the Middle West 
‘to be fattened for market. It still is 
‘not the livestock industry in the 

United States, not the livestock indus- 

try in the West as such, with which 

we are dealing when we talk 
about grazing on public lands. 


Mr. Wricut: May I supplement 
there? It should be recognized that 


mall fraction of a fraction of a frac- 
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statistics are sometimes misleading. 
In the first place, 27 per cent of all 
beef- -breeding cows are in these 
eleven western states—the potential 
production herd for beef-producing 
animals. Second, I think, with rela- 
tion to the time of use on the forest, 
to which Carhart has referred, that it 
should be recognized that many of 
the calves which are raised on the 
forest land are not “counters” and do 
not appear in fall inventories. Thus 
a substantially larger percentage of 
cattle use the forests and the public 
ranges than your bare statistics would 
indicate. 


Mr. Wirson: Would you say that 
the American people have an impor- 
tant enough joint ownership in these 
lands to question the possibility of 
their being sold to stockmen? 


Mr. Carnart: There is a large seg- 
ment clear across the public, particu- 
larly in the West, which has a high 
stake in a number of the values that 
are involved in addition to grazing. I 
think that they are some of the ele- 
mentary factors in the conflict or con- 
tention that is up. The Joint Commit- 
tee on Public Lands of the two live- 
stock associations propose that’ these 
public lands be sold to them, and to 
them exclusively, on the basis of per- 
mitted areas, with fifteen years to 
make up their mind; thirty years to 
pay out at from nine cents to three 
dollars and eighty cents an acre; and 
utilized for that one use of grazing. 
With all the other values which are 
involved, I think that at least the pub- 
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lic clear across, and particularly the 
people in the West—the water users, 
the recreationists, the timber users, 
and so on—have some basis of saying, 
as part owner, what is going to be 
done there. Also, from the standpoint 
of our future social and economic 
setup, I certainly do think that they 
have something to say about it. 


Mr. Wizson: Wright, what is your 
position? If the land, for example, 
should be sold, who would you say 
should have the right to buy? 


Mr. Wricut: If the land is to be 
sold, then I would say, on a basis of 
the adjudications which have been 
worked out under the provisions of 
the Taylor Act, with Congress fully 
cognizant of these various interests 
and making provision for them in 
the basic law, that, if this sale is to be 
made, the livestock industry has a 
preemptory right of purchase. 


Mr. Carnart: Is there not also a 
perfectly sound right, regardless of 
this preemption pattern which we 
have had in the past (we are looking 
at it as of today, right now), that 
these other interests—the increased 
value of water and so on—have to 
challenge the question of whether 
preemption and a historic pattern is 
the thing to follow as against what 
we see as the best for this region and 
the best for the United States as a 
whole? 


Mr. Wison: I suppose that most 
of us would agree that if we are go- 
ing to determine the use of this pub- 


lic land, or the ownership of thi 
public land, we should determine it 
largely in terms of how we best pre- 
serve the condition of the range, be- 
cause the condition of the range, in 
sense, controls the watershed as wel 
as the livestock industry; and, to th 
West in general, the watershed is the 
primary factor. 

This brings us then to a question 
of how we best preserve the range— 
under private ownership or under 
public ownership? It also brings us to: 
the question of whether the water- 


shed can be permanently ruined. 


Mr. Wricut: Would you like me: 
to answer that question? 


Mr. Witson: Yes; what is your re-- 
action P 


Mr. Wricut: My reaction is that: 
under private ownership we succeed | 
best in genuine conservation for the. 
reason that the individual is the fel-. 
low who really develops conserva- 
tion—not a government agency. He 
has at stake his means of livelihood; 
his very lifeblood comes from the 
judicious use of this natural forage. 
The federal administrator has the 
responsibility of carrying out admin- 
istration of a theory only. He does not 
have the liability or the responsibility, 
in a commercial sense, that the pro- 
ducer and processor of this grass has, 
as is the case with the livestock pro- 
ducer. 


Mr. Witson: Are you suggesting, 
then, that ownership creates a sort of 
fundamental interest in the situation? 


Mr. Wricut: Very definitely so. It 
is fundamental in the American sys- 
litem. It is fundamental for several 
{i reasons. One is the removal from gov- 
iJernment interference in one’s busi- 
ness. Second, every man wants to 
own his own home. I know of no 
| manufacturing business, for example, 
which is subjected to management of 
its individual plant, except possibly in 
cases where it takes a lease from the 
government or something of that sort. 
But, by and large, all our American 
industry is set up and operated on the 
theory of private ownership, private, 
free enterprise. 


Mr. Caruart: You are speaking at 
this point with the definite viewpoint 
of a livestock operator and the uti- 
lizer of the forage alone. The fact of 
the matter is that we have a lot of 
other private enterprise resting on 
this public land. We have a lot of 
other values on there. You, as a live- 
stock operator and an individual, 
may want to hold on to that land or 
get it. But, after all, I am making 
the point that there are about two 
million and a half fishermen and 
hunters, for example, who spend fif- 
teen million dollars for licenses and 
probably spend about half a billion 
dollars going hunting and fishing. 
There is all this water problem, 
which is the most important thing 
in the whole business, which has to be 
taken into consideration. You are 
talking about private enterprise— 
grazing, as such. 


Mr. Wrtson: Let us look at the 
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relationship of this particular private 
enterprise to the problem, for exam- 
ple, of erosion. Would your reaction 
be that overstocking has been the 
basic cause of erosion? 


Mr. Waricnt: Erosion is one of the 
oldest processes of nature. It began 
long before the coming of man and 
will probably continue as long as 
there is an earth’s surface for the ele- 
ments to work on. 


Mr. Witson: Has it been acceler- ° 
ated by the recent uses of the land? 


Mr. Wricut: My view is that the 
acceleration has been primarily in 
those areas which have been dis- 


turbed by the plow. 


Mr. CarHart: I would like to 
bring out the example that we have 
right here, at the front door, in Salt 
Lake City. In the Davis County flood 
area, excessive grazing on critical 
watersheds produced those disastrous 
floods of 1923, 1928, and 1931. Seven- 
teen per cent of the total area was 
overgrazed. 


Mr. Witson: Are you suggesting, 
then, that we ought to throw all live- 
stock off the range? 


Mr. Carnart: I am not, by any 
means. The collection or harvesting 
of the forage produced on the range 
for the use of private stock, in coordi- 
nation with those other uses that are 
there and the values that are there, is 
a perfectly legitimate use of the range 
and of the public lands. I should 
stand up and fight just as hard 
for that as I am fighting against 


~ 
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the delivery of this land to any one 
single use without due regard to the 
other uses and interests on it. 


Mr. Waricut: Coming back for 
just a moment to this point of erosion, 
you, of course, Carhart, have lived in 
the West for many years, and you are 
familiar with these fertile valleys 
from which the ranchers have cleared 
the brush and have settled and de- 
veloped and gone into intensive farm- 
ing. What do you think is responsible 
for that fertile area? 


Mr. Caruart: It is largely the 
early, almost pre-man time of build- 


ing up of those valleys. 


Mr. Wricut: And how is that 
done? 


Mr. Caruart: That was done by 
erosion. But now wait a minute. In 
order to protect that land which is 
built up there from the floods, such 
as we have had up here in this Davis 
County area, north of Salt Lake City, 
we have to have a permanent, stabi- 
lized watershed, because the whole 
cycle is up there, from denudation to 
flood, and reestablishment of the re- 
tentative values of that watershed. 


The whole thing is there. 


Mr. Witson: Can the watershed 
be rehabilitated, and, if so, does the 
Forest Service do a good job? 


Mr. Wricnt: So far as the water- 
shed goes, the Forest Service does a 
fairly good job. In answer to the first 
part of your question, “Can it be re- 
habilitated?” I question very serious- 
ly the net result to the nation as 


a whole in their attempt to control . 
erosion which occurs from torrential | 
rains and continuous winds and the: 
various other factors of nature which 
are constantly carrying on the more 
serious erosion. 

This matter of overgrazing has 
been much overemphasized. The best 
point to illustrate that is that, if it is 
true that the livestock industry has 
devastated this resource by overgraz- 
ing, how in the world does it still 
operate on its private lands? 


Mr. Wirson: Wright, you have 
talked a lot about erosion as though 
erosion was just a necessary function 
of nature. Does this mean, then, that 
the livestock operator is not interested 
in the question? 


Mr. Wricut: Definitely not. The 
livestock operator is very definitely 
interested in erosion, and he is def- 
initely interested in reasonable meth- 
ods of control. But he certainly does 
not want to assume the responsibility 
for erosion which occurs as a result of 
plowing and as a result of acts of 
nature, like torrential rains and hur- 
ricanes, dry-year cycles, and all that 
sort of thing. 


Mr. Witson: What relation to the 
profits of your business do the condi- 
tion of the range and the normal 
operation of conservation have? 


Mr. Wricut: Conservation! A 
livestock man is a conservationist by 
necessity. His livelihood depends on 
it. He can be a wilful violator of good 
conservation practices—and there are 
a few who are—but they do not stay 


n business long. They cut their own 
nroats. 


Mr. Carnart: I would like to 
ake the point that they also cut the 
nroat of that land upon which they 
erate under such circumstances. 


Mr. Wricnt: But I also would like 
o direct your attention that it is a 
act, is it not, that this overgrazing 
nd this abuse is a good deal like— 
ell, a rather homely comparison— 
e divorce situation? We hear par- 
icularly where prominent people ask 
or a divorce; we do not hear of the 
illions of happily married people. 
And I think that that is true in this 
overgrazing and this abusive situa- 
tion; it is an exception rather than a 
rule. 


Mr. Carnart: We cannot overlook 
the problem of erosion when we 
figure that the life of the Hoover 
Dam, Lake Mead, may be as little as 
fifty-five years from the skin of the 
earth that is going down, largely 
from these grazing areas up in the 
Upper Colorado Basin. That is vital 
to a whole lot of people down there. 
That is an extreme type of thing; and 
if we can do anything to stop it, or 
even normal erosion, we ought to do 
it. If there is any question of over- 
grazing on that area producing an 
accelerated erosion which is produc- 
ing that silt in that area, we have too 
much money in there from our stand- 
point not to do something about it. 
When water gets to be worth a hun- 
dred dollars an acre-foot down in San 
Diego, and the very industrial and 
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domestic life of that community 
down there rests on what happens on 
those watersheds above, we cannot 
take chances on it. We cannot take 
chances on excessive erosion. And the 
proof of the thing is the amount 
which is going in there into the Lake 
Mead area. 


Mr. Wricnt: I would like to direct 
your attention to the fact that water 
probably is more vital to the livestock 
producer than to almost anyone else, 
or at least certainly it is basic in his 
means of operation and livelihood. 
So that this is not a matter that is not 
recognized fully by the livestock in- 
dustry. The matter of silting the 
Hoover Dam is somewhat over- 
played, also, for this silting has been 
going on for generations. It did not 
become so apparent, naturally, until 
the Hoover Dam was placed in there 
to stop the silt from going on down 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Mr. Caruart: But I know that 
Colorado side of that Colorado River 
situation up there; and there is ero- 
sion on grazing lands in the Peantz 
country and in the Douglas Creek 
area, and so forth, which is excessive 
and destructive. A large portion of 
it lies right at the basis of overgrazing 
of the watershed areas up there. 


Mr. Witson: The heart of this 
issue, in a sense, is how we dispose of 
these Taylor Grazing lands. I would 
like to ask now whether or not pub- 
lic ownership or private ownership of 
the Taylor Grazing lands is the more 
desirable? 
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Mr. Wricut: My opinion, as I ex- 
pressed earlier, is that private owner- 
ship in the ultimate end would be 
more desirable, if we are to adhere to 
the American system. I think that it 
will take many years to work out the 
obstacles that must be overcome, the 
readjustment of tax structures, and 
the various things that enter in there. 
As a matter of fact, right today, there 
are many livestock people who 
would not care to buy these lands if 
offered the opportunity for fear that 
they could not carry the tax burden. 


Mr. Witson: This program has 
been an attempt to analyze the ques- 
tion of public lands and their use, 
with a particular interest in the live- 
stock industry, but with a general 


sense of the importance that thes 
lands have to the whole Ameri 
public. 

It seems to me quite apparent that 
there has been a great deal of con- 
fusion in the country about the rol 
that livestock and grazing and west- 
ern livestock management has had i 
the problem of erosion; but there has 
been much too little understanding 
of how the watershed shall be pro- 
tected. 

There is no question but in the? 
eleven western states, and perhaps in! 
the nation at large, there is no more: 
important resource than water and! 
that the maintenance of a sound! 
watershed is the most important: 
single factor to the continuance of a 
sound economy in the area. 


‘ait 


What Do You Think? 


. What interest does each American citizen have in the public lands? What 
is meant by “public lands”? What is included? How much area do these 
lands cover? Who administers them? Where are they located? Do, or 
should, the one hundred and forty million American people hold joint 
ownership of the public lands? 


. What is the story of American public lands? How did the federal govern- 
ment acquire these lands? What has been traditional American policy on 
public lands? What has been the result of these policies? How has the land 
been distributed? How has it been used? 


. What is the present public lands policy? How are they being used today? 
What are the groups which have a specific and special interest in these 
lands? Are their interests being best served by present land policy and use? 
Whatare the proposals for changing present policy? Should the administra- 
tive setup be consolidated under one organization? Is private ownership of 
certain public lands desirable? Of the Taylor Grazing lands? Of the 
national forests? What is the need for reclassifying these lands? Upon 
what bases? * 


. How large a part of the American cattle industry rests upon the public 
lands? What part of the cattle industry is located in the West or dependent 
upon western livestock growers? Have the Taylor Grazing lands, for exam- 
ple, deteriorated since they have been administered as public grazing areas? 


. If the public land is sold, who should have the right to buy it? Do you think 
~~ that the present grazing-permit holders have a preemptive right to buy it? 
Discuss in light of traditional American rights of preemption. Is it “funda- 
mental” to the American system to have private ownership of these proper- 
ties? Discuss. 


. How, in your opinion, can these areas best be preserved? Is conservation 
best forwarded by private ownership or by publicly administered policies 
of the federal government? Does a livestock operator, by necessity, become 
a conservationist? Can the land be permanently ruined? What is the evi- 
dence on the problem of erosion? Who do you think can best provide for 
rehabilitation of the lands? What is the issue of overgrazing? 


. What is the importance of these areas to water and power in the West? 
If the economic life of the West is dependent upon these watersheds, should 
all public lands be taken over by the water interests? How can all the 
various important economic interests, in your opinion, be served to the best 
ends? Discuss. 
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